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Cressida's giving it, and taking and then yielding it
again are more indicative of her flirtatious and vacil-
lating nature than if she gave it outright, which would
seem a simple transfer of her love from Troilus to
Diomedes. The laSt that is seen of Cressida is when
she speaks her brief soliloquy at the end of this
scene [65], which is an apology, perhaps, for her
behaviour though the audience would be likely to
endorse Thersites's terse comment on it. Throughout
the play Cressida has been shown as a foolish and
shallow girl, and every appearance and speech of hers
is designed to further this end. The part presents no
difficulties because of its remarkable consistency; in
this play, where shallowness and foolishness are the
norm, Cressida is no worse than the rest. The spirit
of the play is bitter and disillusioned, and Troilus has
the task of showing romantic trustfulness and inno-
cence in this uncongenial atmosphere. This is a
neglefted play, for it is too salty for the public taSte,
but it muSt always be a favourite with those who
delight in irony, and who are not repelled by its vivid
representation of a disagreeable but very common
aspeft of human nature.
The other women in the play are of minor impor-
tance. Cassandra has perhaps the most surprisingly
dramatic entrance of any woman in Shakespeare [66],
for she bursts upon the Trojan commander with only
the briefest indication from Troilus of who she is.
There would be no attempt on the Elizabethan Stage
to give a subtle rendering of Cassandra's prophecies.
Her speech presents several purely elocutionary